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the advantage of the community at large. If, as Pee]
said in his speech, one of the noblest titles of Elizabeth
to the recognition of posterity is that recorded on her
monument in the words " Moneta, in justum valorem
reducta" that title must also be accorded in no scanty
measure to Peel himself.
It has been made a reproach to Peel, by one who
never spared him in life, though after his death he
strove not ungenerously to do him fuller justice, that he
was constantly liable to conversions of this kind. Peel,
it was said by this implacable assailant, was the " great
parliamentary middleman"; his mind was a "huge
appropriation clause " ; and even in the milder estimate
which Disraeli gave in his Lord George Benlinck,
he says : " There was always some person representing
some theory or system exercising an influence over his
mind. In his ' sallet days' it was Mr. Horner or Sir
Samuel Romilly; in later and more important periods it
was the Duke of Wellington, the King of the French,
Mr. Jones Loyd, some others, and finally Mr. Cobden."
In reality this openness of mind, this readiness to follow
mature and honest conviction whithersoever it might
lead him, is Peel's shining merit as a statesman. His
conversions were not determined by personal interest,
by narrow views of political expediency, by cunningly
laid schemes of party strategy. They were the slow,
reasoned, sincere, and inevitable results of patient and
painful reflection on the truth of things and its relation
to the national welfare. At any rate Peel's measures
have stood the test of time; they are indelibly stamped
on the constitution and polity of his country. There
were, no doubt, incidents in his career which puzzled